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aoe FP. DOONAN, EDITOR. — 


The whole tendency of American statesmanship is to leonize 


capital and peonize labor. 


The problem that confronts the Hanna-McKinley party is, how 


to tax a bankrupt nation into prosperity. 


Thank God, regardless of politics, there is a gentleman in the 
White House, for the first time in four years. 


A tariff is a tax, pure and simple The republican panacea tor 


the woes of a debt-crushed people is—-more_tariff—more tax. 


April One—‘‘All Fools’ Day’’; the anniversary of ninety-nine 
hundredths of American statesmen and statesmanship. 


Push the Utah Pioneer Jubilee! Let it be the grandest commem- 


orative jollification in the history of the American west. 


There is but one road under heaven, or above—the other place 
—back to American Prosperity. It is the Silver-Remonetization 
route. 
The watchword, the battle-cry of 65,000,000 of long-pillaged 
people should be: ‘‘Decrease of expenditures, rather than increase 
of revenues!’’ 
Statesmanship, one ear-length above the grade that munches 
thistles in any backwoods jackass-pasture, would reduce expenses, 
instead of raising revenues. 


Prosperity by act of Congress, is what the wiseacres of the 
Yankee orient have undertaken to give to a waiting hemisphere. 
We shall probably see it— when we see it. 


The much talked-of ‘‘senatorial courtesy’’ found a full-blooming 
exemplification, when Thief and Embezzler Quay, of Pennsylvania, 


denounced the old Massachusetts Hoar as ‘‘a lunatic or a liar.’’ 


Portland has a Chinaman named Heap Dam, and San Fran isco 
The 


sum up all there is of American statesmanship. 


rejoices in one labeled Heap Chin. two heathens combined 


The Bloomington Sunday Eye joins the national chorus with this 
‘‘Having just had four years of ‘Grover and Clover,’ 


brief note: 
we will now take a little timothy and thank God that we are alive.’’ 
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In all the republic, there is not a mangy, flea-bitten stray yaller 
cur low down enough to wag his stump-tail in honor of Grover 
Cleveland—out of office—except Henry Watterson, and the cross 
between a leaky slop- bucket and a crazy hyena that runs The New 


Orleans States. 


Lillian Russell,—the tat and formerly-young woman, who passes 
for an opera-singer and a beauty, in New York,—-is writing articles 
on ‘‘matrimony’’ for The Milwaukee Illustrated News. 


tried it many times, on both the American and European plans, 


Having 


Lillian ought to be an expert, and able to teil Tibbetts and Yeno 


wine all about it. 


This alleged ‘‘nation of American freemen’’ pays $1, 200,000,000 


a year for its government, such as it is. Twelve hundred million 
dollars a year for national, state, county and municipal government! 
That is more than any other people on all God's earth—if it is His 

have to endure, or would endure, under king, queen, emperor, 
czar, sultan, shah or mikado. It is more than 


any government, 


more than all government, is worth! 


When Tilman, the 


senate was filled with the hirelings of trusts and monopolies and thiev 


—or Tillman,—of South Carolina, declared 


ing corporations, he ouly stated what every intelligent man in 
Washington knows; and, when Joe Hawley, of Connecticut, at- 
tempted, in behalt of the Cramps and Carnegies, and their fellow 
robbers, to contradict the Palmetto Cyclops he made a failure that 


would have been pitiful, if it had not been infamous. 


It is impossible to understand why the telegraph and the so-called 
newspapers should insist upon inflicting on the outraged decency of 
this country,—if there is any such thing as decency left in it,— 
daily columns on columns of the foul and filthy freaks and vapor- 
ings of the loathsome woman, who styles herself the Princess de 
Chimay. They might just as well report all bagnio orgies among 
their society notes. Away with all such moral stenches, and the 


editors who peddle them as pertumes. 


Five thousand newspapers, including all the so-called ‘‘great 
journals’’ of the country, spent last year plastering the universe, 
filling the infinite space between their rot-factories and the jeweled 
gates of the gold-paved New Jerusalem, with their proclamatory 
advertisements of Billy McKinley, as ‘‘The Advance Agent of 
Prosperity.’’ The ‘‘advance agent’’ arrived some time ago; but 
there are people who begin to think he travels a long way ahead 


of his show. 


York Sun—which ‘‘shines tor all,’’ and 


catalogues, that is office-cat-alogues, as the 


New 


darkens by its shining 


The crank-run 


ten American names surest of immortality, Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Monroe, Cooper, Lincoln, Grant, Seward, Fulton and 
Morse. The list of 
that will be heard of as long as most of those on The Sun’s roll of 
fame, Benedict Arnold, Grover Cleveland, Charles A. Dana, Dr 
Mary Walker, Joe Pulitzer, Bill Tweed, Sitting Bull, Mary Ellen 
he had not been licked by 


submit, as a patronymics 


Utahnian begs to 


Lease, Jesse James, and Jim Corbett—if 


Lanky Bob. 
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The Nephi Republic and The Tintic Miner have organized a 


mutual-admiration society. Each has much to admire and be ad- 


mired. 


All the indications in Utah suggest the old southern darky camp- 
meeting hymn, ‘‘It surely mus’ be de kingdom comin’ an’ de year 
ob jubile E- 


The Provo Utonian is too bright and clever a paper to persist in 


misspelling its name as it does. Utahnian is the word, Good 


Master Maeser. 


San Francisco should speedily send Durrant to join Jackson and 
Walling 


of civilization. 


or take the foul fly-speck that represents her off the maps 


No man can be a good citizen of Utah, who does not take, pay 
for, and read, his home paper—and The Utahnian, as an after 


piece or accompaniment. 


A woman named Besant is talking trash and idiocy to New 
Yorkers, and calling it theosophy. Her disciples are presumably 


theosophts very sophts. 


The Richfield Advocate of March 23 made ‘‘the ghost walk’’and 
“the spirits Meteer-ialize’’ in hair-raising, gooseflesh-starting fashion 


with a rib-tickler as a wind-up. 


Let Utah work out her own salvation, without fear or trembling 
and without waiting for any such preposterosity as congress-en- 


acted prosperity. The gods help those who help themselves. 


The Provo Enquirer, which publishes admirable dissertations on 
‘‘Immortality’’—and things—suggests the propriety of giving ex- 


Senator Arthur Brown a popular reception. Eggs are too high. 


The Manti Messenger would not be willing to guarantee the 
safety of Buzzard’s Bay Grover’s scalp, if he should take it into his 
thick skull to go duck-hunting or bullhead-fishing up in Uintah 


county 


[he Eastern Utah Advocate, published it Price, thinks, and 
The Utahnian agrees with its think,—that it was to the credit of the 
far west to be almost entirely unrepresented in the inaugural parade 
and attendant fooleries. A swap of bosses, with little improvement 


in policies, is nothing to carry torches and hurrah for. 


A meeting of Baltimore Irish-Americans has passed resolutions, 


savagely denouncing England, as ‘‘the cruel and hypocritical 
mother of tyranny in Ireland and India, and the toster-father of the 
Armenian and Cretan atrocities.’’ As a combined ‘‘mother’’ and 


‘‘foster-father,’’ she cannot be too Pat-riotously condemned. 


The world is waiting, pop-eyed and breathless, to see republican 
alleged statesmanship lift a beggated country and people into golden 
When 


the feat is accomplished, any gentleman can lift himself over the 


prosperity byt using their taxes— for a tariff is but a tax. 
fence, or across a river, or beyond the mountains, by his own boot- 


straps. 


That prolific perpetrator of dreary drivel, William Dean How- 
ells, uses a page of waste paper in McClure’s magazine, to panegy- 
Now, 

7 


| . . . . . . 
who willl vou h {or Howells, as competent to judge ot anything in 


the poetry line above the grade of Ella-Wheeler-Wilcoxian maud- 


rize Rudyard Kipling vj 


as the greatest living English poet. 


linism, or hoarhound-candy-kiss mellifluousness? Bill is an assthetic 
flatulent, capable any time of whitewashing a whole Back Bay barn 


with half an idea in a hogshead of Bunker Hill sorghum 


GENERAL ALFRED PLEASONTON. 


No one, who, ten or fifteen years ago, was ever about the old 
aggregation of ratholes and cockroach-promenades, known as Wil- 
lard’s Hotel, in Washington, could have failed to notice a small, 
trim-built man, always the center of an interested group of listeners, 
for his fund of reminiscence and adventure was inexhaustible, and 
he talked gracetully and well. He looked every inch a soldier. 
His close-trimmed, silvery-white hair and mustache set off a pecu- 
liarly handsome face; his figure was daintily perfect in its propor- 
tions, with almost effeminately small hands and feet; and he carried 
himself as erectly and jauntily as when he was a young lieutenant 
of dragoons nearly a half century before. He was said to be the 
only man to whom the veteran General Harney habitually took off 
his hat, because, while General Harney, during his long army ca- 
reer, had served in every state and territory of the Union except 
three, General Alfred Pleasonton had served in every one, from 
ocean to ocean and from the great lakes to the gulf. He won dis- 
tinction and promotion by his gallantry on many of the hardest 


fought fields of Mexico. He served against every tribe of hostile 


Indians, from the Seminoles, of Florida, and the Comanches, of 


Texas, to the Apaches, of Arizona, the Sioux, of Dakota, and the 
Modocs, of Oregon. He commanded and led fourteen overland 
expeditions across the continent, in the days when railroads were 
unknown west of the Missouri, and when every foot of the way was 
contested by hordes of blood thirsty savages. He was a major- 
general in the late civil war; and, whatever magazine warriors and 
military pundits may say, he was credited by many soldiers with 
having been the man, whose skill and courage saved Hooker’s 
army from decisive defeat, if not annihilation, at Chancellorsville; 
an achievement which meant little less than the saving of the Union. 
Among his minor exploits was the capture, in 1864, of General 
John S. Marmaduke, afterward governor of Missouri, and his whole 


command. Marmaduke, while his prisoner, was treated as a mem- 
ber of his staff, receiving the most distinguished consideration and 
kindness. General Pleasonton’s life was a part of the military his- 
tory of the republic for more than a generation; but, after all his 
brilliant and useful career, a congress of hayseeders, pothouse and 
crossroad politicians, ward bummers and reconstructed bushwhack- 
ers—mixed with vagabonds and criminals—retired him as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, or a major, or some such thing as that, instead of 
giving him the rank and half pay of a major-general, to which his 
heroic and patriotic services had richly entitled him. The vile in- 
gratitude struck him to the heart. Sensitive to the last degree, he 
felt himself humiliated by the country and the people, in whose de- 
fence his life had been spent. He became a recluse, and died at- 
tended only by a faithful negro servant. God rest his gentle hero 
soul! 

The papers of the state are saying many pleasant and laudatory 
things of General Passenger Agent D. E. Burley, of the newly re- 
organized Oregon Short Line. They justly credit him with being 
good-looking, accomplished in his profession, energetic, enterpris- 
ing, and generally popular among the people who travel between 
Zion and anywhere else. 


The Ogden Standard refers to the newly appointed ambassador 
to England, as ‘‘Colonel John Hays.’ John Hay—without the s— 
was a White House clerk in Lincoln’s time, and owes most of his 
limited celebrity to two or three bits of doggerel in the Whitcomb 
Riley or Bill Nye style of dialect and orthography. Six or seven 
years ago, he ran up against old Aleck McClure, of The Phila- 
delphia Times, in a discussionary way, and got skinned for a 


He had 


rarely been heard of since until Billy Napoleon picked him up, as a 


presumptuous puppy, as a consequence of his temerity. 


successor to Brevet Britisher Bayard. 
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THE UTAH PIONEER JUBILEE. 


Let the trumpets sound! The year of jubilee has come! It closes 
and commemorates a half-century of heroism, endurance of priva- 
tion and hardship, defiance of danger, dauntless resolution, and 
sublime, unwavering faith in God. It crowns a full fifty years of 
amazing progress, of victory over innumerable foes and incalculable 
obstacles, of growth and triumph and glory. It celebrates the 
deathless courage and devotion, industry and self-denial, that have 
made glad the wilderness and the solitary place, and taught the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose-gardens of the gods. It 
garlands with immortal chaplets the brows and the memories of the 
great-hearted men and women, who laid the foundations of a glorious 
commonwealth in an unexplored and forbidding waste of arid sand 
It was the heroes and heroines of 1847, who made pos- 
It was they and their wondrous 


and alkali. 
sible the glorious Utah of 1897. 
deeds, that ‘prepared the way for transforming a rock-girt sterile 
desert of sagebrush and greasewood, crusted with ashes and sown 
with salt, into The Ideal Homeland of the American West of today, 
with its fruit-and-flower-laden gardens and orchards and vineyards, 
its fertile fields and abundant pastures, its streams and fountains of 
living waters; its great mines of precious metals, that are pouring 
their annual millions into the treasuries of the nation; and its scores 
of handsome and flourishing cities and towns, with their temples and 
palaces, their colleges, schools, libraries, and galleries of science 
and art. The Immortal Pioneers were the real authors of all these 
latter-day miracles. 

Well, may Utah hold a jubilee in their honor! Every county, 
every town, village, hamlet, mining camp and sheep ranch, from 
the Idaho line to the grand canyon of the Colorado, should lend its 
aid to swell the mighty chorus of laudation and jubilation. Every 
true Utahnian, regardless of age, sex, religion or politics, should 
help on the glad acclaim, with heart and hand and voice. 

Over $25,000 has already been appropriated and subscribed to 
make the festival the greatest in the annals of the state and regime. 
This will speedily be raised to $50,000. Salt Lake, that never 
fails to do her duty gloriously, when she once sees it, will far sur- 
pass all her achievements of the past. The whole city will be 
turned into a vast and beautiful bower of delights. Buildings, 
streets, grounds and groves will be lost in the glory of decoration. 
Flags and bunting, wreaths, garlands and festoons will hide all 
semblance of a workaday metropolis. The whole air will be laden 
with the splendors of color, the pertume of flowers, and the reson- 
ant harmonies of cornet and viol and lute. The nights will be 
filled with music, and the cares that infest the ordinary day will 
pack their grip like absquatulating bank cashiers, and as silently 
steal away. The state and national troops will add the glitter of 
their arms and gold lace to the spectacle. ‘There will be parades 
and receptions, banquets and speeches and balls, historic tableaux, 
fireworks, torchlights and dazzling illuminations. Many thrilling 
events of the early days will be reproduced in living pictures, and 
many relics ot the Pioneers will be exhibited. The railroads pro- 
pose to make rates almost as cheap as deadhead passes—cheaper 
It will be at the height of the truit and the Dead 
Thousands of tourists from every part of the 
country will be here. All Utah will meet in the joyous hurly- 
burly. And the memories of The Great Pioneer Jubilee will last 


till Utah’s Centennial is celebrated by two millions of Utahnians, 


than walking. 
Sea bathing season. 


fifty years onward in ‘‘The Sweet By and By.’’ 


Colonel Noble Warrum, under whose management The Logan 
Journal has been one of the brightest and newsiest papers in all the 
Holy Land, has just taken editorial charge of The Argus in this 
city. The Utahnian feels Warrunted in pronouncing it a Noble 
change, on which The Argus, Salt Lake and Utah are to be sep- 


arately and collectively congratulated. 


- 


Altred Henry Lewis has been inspecting Boss Hanna, the new 
senator-by-appointment from Ohio, the power behind the McKin- 
ley throne; and, in the course of a vigorous word-picture of the in- 
carnation of unclean and unscrupulous politics, says: ‘‘Hanna is 
not by nature a statesman. Were Hanna, romping in some deeper 
floral glade, to be suddenly captured by some Agassiz, that natur 
alist would hold him up by the ears, and after marking the small 
dollar-and-cent eye, the snubby, poking nose, the face, red and 
broad, as vulpine as vulgar, full of jowlish voracity—after marking 
all these, I say, he would note in his book: ‘Hanna, biped, genus 
commercial, species grocer.’ Hanna is commercial, a true son of 
trade. He is strong with money. Hanna can buy and sell. He 
is essentially a grocer of that enterprising sort that sands the sugar, 
waters the whisky, buries a lump of salt in every roll of butter, puts 
the rotten apples at the bottom of the barrel where they belong, 
and calls 1,800 pounds a ton in all cases except those wherein he 
appears as purchaser, in which last instance his instinct would be 


for 2,200 pounds. a 


The recent excursion of the National Editorial association to 
Mexico resulted in thousands of columns of correspondence, edito- 
rials, essays, sketches and speeches; but the most brilliant article of 
the whole collection was The Two Republics’ editorial welcome to 
the journalistic Gringoes, and its tribute to the state of New York. 
Mastella Clark, the editor of Mexico’s greatest paper, had the legs 
of his Pegasus specially lengthened for the occasion. His eagle, 
with the snake in its claws, flew high, and, unblenching, looked the 


sun in mid-heaven squarely in the eye. 


~ 
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NEW PAPERS. 


One more unfortunate, 
Heedless of evil 

Rashly importunate, 
Gone to the deevil. 

Why any man, sane or insane, with a sound body, and a chance 
to cultivate his neighbor’s potatoe patch and smoke house after 
night, should ever want to be an editor, is more than the wisest 
pundit can tell. It is a conundrum, that stumps one as plump as a 
greasewood grub does a sore toe, or as any common-sense ques- 
tion does an average American statesman-—-God save the mark. 
The war cry of every fellow claiming to be three removes from 
idiocy, or senatorial imbecility, should be. ‘‘An editorship! Nay, 
rather, as for me, give me liberty, or give me a respectable death, 
with an undistorted cadaver, and a good-looking girl to kiss me 
for my mother-in-law.’’ 

An editor! Everybody’s pecking block, creation’s scapegoat 
and swaybacked pack-mule. Ten thousand times one-millionth 
rather let one be a bootblack, chimney-sweep, penitentiary bird or 
congressman; be mud clerk on a coal barge, deck-hand in a tripe 
factory, engineer of a one-donkey-power canal boat, dairy-maid 
with an aged ox and two he goats as the whole stock in trade, or 
servant girl in a poorhouse or an orphan asylum; be a stock gam- 
bling partner of Cleveland and Sherman, a railruad director or pi- 
rate, president of a sausage-stuffing machine, a rag-vendor, char- 
coal bawler, darky preacher with a battered stovepipe hat of the 
vintage of 1849, a governor, tinker or idiocy-sporting colleague of 
Quay, Hoar, and Elkins in the depraved and degraded senate; any- 
thing, everything, but an editor! 

He has to 


An editor! His work, like woman’s is never done. 





write politics—of the dirtiest kind, and it is all dirty,—elections, 
religion, history, statistics,—often false as a census report or a 
treasury statement—business, finance, railroads, mines and great 
mining strikes—frequently all on paper—progress, forward and 
backward, improvements, and disimprovements which seem to be 
now-a-days largely in the majority. He has to write distinguished 
wrivals—or make them out of extinguished ones, like Arthur 
Brown,—stray mule notices, crops, weather, markets, crimes and 
rascalities—wherein is embraced most of the political history of the 
day and age. He has to write personal notices, often of num- 
skulls and nobodies; births, deaths, weddings and other calamities; 
removals, sales,—including senatorial ones, in which the senator- 
ship is first sold, and then the people,—-trades, exchanges, and 
failures—pre-eminently conspicuous among which come most, if 
not all, of the statesmanship of these degenerate latter days. He 
has to write puffs of new books and new music, puffs of new ex- 
changes and new advertisers, puffs of muddle-headed speakers 
and nimble-footed dancers; puffs of re-opened theaters, bar-rooms 
and churches; puffs of sermons, ballads, bishops and ballets, and 
puffs of people that puff him. He has to write descriptions of 
balls, picnics, concerts, revivals and smash-ups; extravaganzas on 
climate, soil, mineral riches and scenery; receptions, rallies, re- 
unions and mass-meetings; denunciations of infamous governmen- 
tal policies, dissertations on fashions, essays on morality, and criti- 
cisms on the follies of the day—and subscribers who do not pay. 
Daily and hourly, he must run the whole gamut of emotions, 
and tear the last feeling and sentiment to tatters. He must be 
glad to hear this, and pained to hear that; delighted to meet one, 
and distressed to learn of an accident to another: shocked by this, 
enraptured with that; commiserating here, congratulating there; 
mourning today, rejoicing tomorrow; now grinding out an obitu- 
ary full of tears and doleful doggerel, and now jingling a merry 
wedding strain. He must be ever ready to entertain his elderly 
female constituents with information in regard to the prices of 
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butter, eggs and dried apples; cures for measles, mumps and 
chicken-cholera; the prohibition cause, the condition of the heathen 
away trom home, and the prospects of charity fairs and church fes- 
tivals, where the lone oyster wallops around in a hogshead of soup. 
He must always be prepared, like a self-winding, double-back- 
action, automatic hurdy-gurdy to dash off, at a moment’s warning, 
in any tune or key, from congressional riotry, and the latest 
importation of swine and jackasses, to supreme court decisions 
on trusts and railway combinations; ruins of Egypt, Rome and 
Jeffersonian democracy; labor strikes, led always by chin-workers, 
presidential insignificancies, gubernatorial tickets, and size of cab- 
bage-heads and pumpkins. And, worse than all else, he must, at 
the bidding of any and every mob of inebriated and unclean parti- 
sans, known as a convention, unceasingly blow and swell political 
toad-frogs and lesser vermin into majestic lions of statecraft, and 
transform stupid and thievish nonentities into colossal giants of wis- 
dom, learning, eloquence and virtue. 

Then, after all his weary, endless toiling, he must endure, with 
the patience of a dogfennel-crowned martyr, the impertinent sug- 
gestions and criticisms of every he and she wiseacre in the universe, 
who knows just how a newspaper should be run; and must bear the 
jeers and strictures, grumblings, growls and miscellaneous and as- 
sorted mulligrubs of a world of moral hypo-chondriacs, cranks and 
chronic fault-finders. If he is witty and jocular, they pronounce 
him a frivolous rehasher of stale almanac jokes; and, if he is grave, 
logical and dignified, they declare him stupid and tiresome. If he 
boldly denounces rascality and wrong wherever he finds them, they 
say he is impolitic and injures the party; and, if he does not, they 
say he is timid or bought up. If he publishes the crimes and out- 
rages, frauds, swindles, legislative proceedings, court decisions and 
multiplex iniquities, that constitute nine-tenths of the news ot the 
day, they decry him as a vulgar and sensational panderer to de- 
praved tastes; and, if he does not, they sneer at him as old-fogy- 


ish and behind the age. If he prints an occasional sermon, they 











We Dare to Lead! -.-- 


There is an up-to-dateness to our stock that attracts the ‘‘Gen- 
teel Dresser.’’ Whether in SHOES, SHIRTS, NECKWEAR, HAaTts— 
in fact every item that goes to make up a modern Gents’ Furnish- 
ing establishment. We have the ‘‘Correct’’ styles at prices to suit 
the times. 


Ox-Blood Tan English Cape Gloves 61.00 
Fowne’s famous Walking Gloves... $1.76 


Reindeer Mocha Gloves, to close... $1.25 
Silk Lined Mocha Gloves, neat and 
Warm... Sees 


The Best Sweat.r in town for...... 81.00 
Have you seen our assortment of 


“Snows”? Guaranteed Shoes—Cadet 

WO cccie shen vesces 90° .... $3.00 
For those who like a square, sens- 

ible toe, our Congress Kan- 

garoo is a winner at.......... 834.00 
Scotch edge Winter Tan Shoe— 

leather lined, Goodyear welt., 83 5O 
Ox-Blood Russia Caif Shoes—Lon- 


don Toe..... ap Renee Colored Bosom shirts —a 
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deride him as a puritanical bigot and blockhead; and, if he pro- 
duces a stray extract from some glib-tongued agnostic groper-after 
light, they howl against him as a pagan blasphemer. If he calls a 
beast a beast, whether in the White House or the slums, they cru- 
cify him as a blackguard; and, if he does not, they 
he is a coward and a honeyfuggler. 


insinuate that 
If he industriously gathers all 
the local news and gossip of his region, they scout him as trashy 
and trifling, trying to interfere with the high prerogatives of the 
‘five o'clock teas’’ 
to do so, they flout him as lazy and uninteresting. If he supports 


and old ladies’ sewing-societies; and, if he fails 


a scoundrely convention nominee, they hound him as a shameless 
corruptionist; and, if he manfully and honestly refuses to do it, they 
kick him out of the party as a traitor and disorganizer. If he lies, 
they raise their pharisaic hands in holy horror; and, if he te'ls the 
truth,—as he sometimes dares to do,—they set him down as an 
If—oh! 
ties!—he makes money, they insinuate that he has done it by dab- 


idiot sadly wanting in discretion. rarest of improbabili- 
bling in jobs, by selling his paper and himself to rogues and ring- 
sters; and, if, as is true in too many cases, he stays too poor to pay 
for a red flannel patch on his blue corduroy breeches, except on the 
great moral principle of ‘‘half cash and half in advertising,’’ they 
sneer at him as a shiftless vagabond, destined to be buried at the 
county’s 
whole yelping pack is at his heels with an everlasting chorus of 


expense. Work as he will, do or do not as he may, the 


complaint, rebuke and vituperation. Predestined step-child of hard 
luck, he is ‘‘damned if he does, and damned if he doesn't.’’ Alas! 
alas! if there glows no holy patriot fire upon his altar of daily sacri- 
fice, if he be not illumined and consecrated with pure and holy am 
bition to advance the welfare of his country and his people; if, over 
all his work, exalted love of liberty and right, and ardent desire to 
serve his age, cast not their sacred halo, his labor is but illest-paid 
slavery, and his life a weary failure. 

And yet, there are victims, self-doomed, ever ready to sacrifice them 
selves on this ink-smearedaltar of endless and thankless drudgery. 


forward 
} 


Dozens, scores, legions of them are constantly stepping 


and offering their accommodatiny trousers-gables to the public boot 
toe, in every part of the country, but especially in Utah. This 


fertile young state sprouts new papers and new editors as prolifically 
g pa] | 





They spring up, 
like mushrooms or Jonah’s squashes, in a night, and are as vigorous 


as it does everything else worth growing at all. 


Lebanon, or journalistic bob- 
They are far 


in appearance as young cedars of 
tailed bulls of Bashan in high grass during fly-time. 
ahead, typogrphically, editorially, news-gatheratively and boomer- 
istically, of papers a half-century old in the big towns of many other 
regions. 

Among the latest ventures are The Ogden Switch, edited and 
A. Littlefield and A. C. Ivins, and patterned 
The Salt Lake Oracle, designed 
to be an oracle on mining matters, with C. M. Ward, as its chief 
The Onyx Illustrated Saturday Night, issued in 
Zion, as a visible and tangible evidence of the success of the newly 

The Silver City Star, 
promises to be a radiant 


published by Major E. 
somewhat on the Utahnian model; 


expert and hustler 


invented process of engraving on onyx; 
which, with Fred Nelson as astronomer, 
twinkler and sparkler; and The Lehi City Rustler, through whose 
columns J. Camp will rustle for every sweet interest of the 


Sugar City. In addition to all these, P. Diehl, secretary of the 


Utah Press Association, is preparing to found an organ for that 
illustrious organization of faithful toilers for the public weal;—and 
‘there are others’’ soon to come. 

The Utahnian wishes each and every one of the enterprising 
editors far more luck—of the right kind—than most men find in 
the useful and honorable line of life they have chosen, and trust 
they may escape the rag-man and the buzzards in this world, and 
the exchange-fiend and printer’s devil in the next. 


Man's a vapor 
Full of woes; 

Starts a paper, 
Up he goes. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 


Many people unacquainted with the geography of the west imagine that 
because ‘‘Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul” are naines used in the corporate 
title of the railway owning the Short Line between Chicago and Omaha, they 
must go via the cities of Milwaukee and St. Paul to reach their destination 
if it be Chicago or east thereof. This is a mistaken idea. Ona map the line 
running directly east and west would look like this, 

Omaha——— — Chicago. 

There is nothing more simple than that, and it is less than 500 miles be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago. Two through trains daily in each direction with 
the best Sleeping Car ard DiningCar Service and all regular travelers know 
and appreciate the merits of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway’s 
Short Line between the East and the West. 

For maps, time tables and information generally, 
Mitchell, Commercial Agent. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


call on or address Alex, 








A CHINESE SAGE’S WISE SUGGESTIONS TO UTAH. 


Dr. Edward Bedloe, whose article on ‘‘Utahnian Resources,’’ in 
the last number of Zion’s pet paper, has been widely quoted and 
commented upon, is a fellow of infinite and variegated abilities. As 
the chief wit and wag of the famous Clover Club of Philadelphia, 
in its palmiest days, he was out-shone by few stars in the firmament 
of the new world's conviviality. Poet, orator, author, musician and 
songster, all in one diminutive package, he was, and is, a marvel of 
brilliant and many-sided good-comradeship. Whether flooring sen- 
ators and cabinet ministers at a Clover banquet or delighting a 
parlor full of notable women and girls in Washington, leading the 
revels of Parisian roysterers or charming the children of a charity 
school, he is always and everywhere the same inimitable and dazzl- 
ing combination of chain-lightning and strained honey, of pungency, 
jollity and tenderness, ever ready to divide his last dollar with the 
victim of adversity, or to run his feet off to serve one to whom he 
has plighted his faith and regard. 

Having done all the rest of the world,—from playing first 
mourner at a Killarney wake, and flirting with the dark-eyed sen- 
oritos amid Sevillan orange-groves, to searching for buried cities 
with Schlieman in Asia Minor, and rescuing a maltreated American 
fellow-citizen from the Arabs in North Africa,— he took it into his 
funny head, when Harrison became president, that he wanted to go 
to China. With him, to think is to act. He applied for the consulate 
Everybody who knew him—and that is nearly every- 
opposed his ap- 


at Amoy. 
body that is worth knowing in the United States 
plication, on the ground, that anybody was good enough for a con- 
sul, or ambassador for that matter, but that America had only one 
Bedloe, and could not spare him; while the Chinese, never having 
had him, would never know how much they missed in not getting 
him. Philadelphia, New York, Washington and all the way-sta- 
tions rose up in mass-meeting, and demanded that the prince of tun- 
makers, the choicest dish of a thousand festive boards, should not 
be exported, exiled from a counrty that would be lonesome without 
him. But he showed obstinate persistency and energy; and got 
what he ased for, and sailed for the tea-gardens of Confucius. He 
and his poetic secretary and vice consul, Hon. William E. S. Fales, 
put a luminous vermillion—or rose colored—girdle around half the 
globe, were feasted and feted from London and Paris to the great 
Pyramids, Calcutta and Bramah Pootrah, and landed in Amoy ina 
blaze of many tinted glory. 

Then, with chameleonlike versatility in adapting himself to his 
surroundings, Bedloe settled down to work. He made a paragon 
of consuls, and his record has probably never been surpassed In 
United States consular annals. He leased a palace, had a steam 
yacht and a retinue of servants, spent money like an Aladdin’s 
lamper, and put on style enough to command the attention and re- 
spect of a people easily influenced by appearances. He speedily 
became known throughout the maritime provinces of the flowery 
empire, and in the capital itself, Li Hung Chang, the great prime 
minister of China, the Bismarck of the Orient, personally received 
him in Pekin, and showed him courtesies and attentions never be- 
fore extended to one in his position. He diligently availed himself 
of his unusual opportunities for studying the political, social and 
commercial features of China, and is today the nearest rival of John 
Russell Young in this country, as an expert on these subjects. He 
introduced many improvements into the consular service, and his 
reports are among the models of their kind on file in the state de- 
partment. He proved himself a business man, a worker and a 
diplomat, and—rarest of all in governmental employ—a gentleman 
above suspicion and beyond reproach, It is gratifying to know 
that his name is likely to be considered in connection with an im- 


portant diplomatic appointinent under the new administration. 


The Utahnian 


More such men in the foreign service would raise the estimation in 
which the United States are held abroad. 

That the Philadelphia Mandarin still wears a keenly observant 
and practical business head on his shoulders was shown by his ar- 
ticle in the last Utahnian. These paragraphs carry so much of 
truth and wise suggestion, that they are worthy of reproduction for 
emphasizing purposes: 


‘‘Utah is a treasury, of which not one per cent is known to its 
fortunate owners, and not one hundredth of one per cent has as yet 
been exploited and brought into full possession. It contains many 
marvelous mines and many matchless quarries. It possesses large 
beds of soluble salines and similar materials cf unspeakable wealth. 
How much more it contains no one knows, but anyone, with even 
a slight smattering of geological science, knows that beneath its soil 
is a wealth in metals and valuable minerals greater than the present 
value of all the mines of the world, as they are listed in the markets 
of today. 

‘‘What is needed in Utah is a geological and mineralogical survey 
even more accurate than the famous surveys of New York and 
Pennsylvania. Those surveys were the highest expression of the 
science of their time and were slow, costly and laborious, and yet 
they repaid the commonwealths which undertook them more than 
a thousandfold. A survey of equal thoroughness of Utah today 
would be thrice as accurate and ten times more productive of re- 
sults. No mining prospectors, no speculators, no land agents, no 
politicians, should be allowed to dabble in the matter. The great- 
est geologists of the world should be employed, adequate salaries 
should be paid, every facility and convenience given by the state, 
and no expense spared in regard to such matters as drilling and bor- 
ing, analyzing and assaying, to make the survey a work worthy of 
the newest of the forty-five commonwealths of our Union. Such a 
survey would result in the discovery of mineral riches almost end- 
less in variety and incomputable in value. 

‘In the commonwealth of Utah there can be a complete series of 
all possible manufactures. With the development of her resources, 
she will be independent of the world. With her coal, oil, gas, iron 
and limestone, she can have her own glass furnaces, forges, 
foundries, Bessemer and Siemens establishments, and can have a 
new Shefheld and a new Pittsburg within her borders, which will 
give employment to hundreds of thousands of human beings. | 
have had the honor of being in Utah a number of times. I have 
already noticed and admired the wonderful mineral development. 
I have seen trucks and trains full of ore, and banks and offices 
bright with bullion. The only question which presented itself to 
my mind was how soon will this wonderful display be multiplied 
tenfoid, a hundredfold, a thousandfold? Individual industry does 
much, but individual industry can only go so far. Corporations 
can do more, but, after all, corporations are only money-making 
machines, and would never dream of foregoing a dollar of profit to 
increase the resources of the state, Only the state herself, the en- 
tire community acting as a unit, can bring about that change, 
which is only a question of time in the coming years of the com- 
monwealth.’’ 


Such a survey would be worth untold millions to Utah, and it 
could be made at a cost little greater than that of two or three such 
legislative deadlocks as the one just passed. If a legislature of 
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practical, progressive business men could be elected, ways and 
means for laying open the mighty volume of Utahnian resources 
might speedily be devised. The very explorations would them- 
selves become a world-wide advertisement for the state, and every 
discovery would be heralded far and wide. Then with a state 
bureau of publicity and promotion, of information and immigation, 
a glorious career would begin for a commonwealth that is unsur- 
passed in natural advantages and possibilities by her fairest and 
most favored sister in the mighty family of states. 


Dr. J. A. Webb, of the Providence, Rhode Island, Press club, 
sends The Utahnian a copy of The Narrangansett Herald of March 
13, containing this article, which is of interest to Zion: ‘‘B. S. 
Lake of the Rental Guide and Real Estate Register, Providence, 
with John Gabriel, of Providence, and E. A. Noyes, of Kingston, 
as delegates from our Press club, have returned from their trip to 
Mexico, where, with the National Editorial association, they were 
dined, wined and banqueted and entertained for six weeks ina 
royal manner at sixteen cities in old Mexico. Mr. Lake’s letters 
in his newspaper, as well as Mr. Noyse’ articles in The East Green- 
wich Pendulum, giving an account of the many strange things they 
saw while in Texas, at the Iron mountain, and through Mexico, 
prove very interesting reading. Next year the association holds its 
seventeenth annual meeting at Denver, including an excursion to 
Salt Lake City before the return, and our Press club will send six 


delegates, or twelve people, for a two months’ outing.’’ 


The Salt Lake Herald ot March 4, contained a long account ot 
the East Golden Gate swindle, and scored W. R. Bushenbark and 
E. J. Carter, as the chief manipulators of the biggest fake and fraud 
in the history of the Mercur district. Bushenbark was formerly 
connected with the Michigan Central railway, and was generally 
known among the railroaders of the country. Carter is a brother 
of Honest (?) Tom Carter, of Montana, and it is a painful surprise 
to those who know that worthy inmate of the United States senate- 
chamber, to learn that any kinsman of his could be seriously sus 
pected of rascality. And yet, the East Golden Gate case, as stated 
in The Herald, can hardly be made to tally with the popularly ac- 
cepted ideas of honesty and square dealing. The victims are said 
to be numerous and widely distributed, and altogether it is an ugly 


blot on Utah’s usually fair mining escutcheon. 


When 65,000,000 Americans were being driven to bankruptcy 
and ruin by scarcity of money, the gigantically asinine statesmen and 
editors of the east declared the only infallible mode of relief was to 
wipe out half of the money they had; that is to diminish scarcity by 
doubling it. Now, when those millions of Americans are pauper- 
ized, debt-crushed, and staggering under their intolerable burdens, 
the same imbeciles and reprobates, masquerading as sages and 
leaders, propose to relieve them by increasing their load—by rais- 
ing their tariffs—by adding to their taxes. They evidently go on 
the principle that the bite of the hydrophobic cur is good for his 
hair. A tireless inexorable, thousand-armed National Fool- 


Killer is the one great, all-overmasting need of the age. 


Mr. McKinley and his gold-jaundiced cohorts now have a glor- 
ious opportunity to show the country and the world how to relieve 
a debt-and-poverty-crushed people by increasing their burdens; 
how to render a pauperized nation prosperous by adding to its 
taxes. 

The Tintic Miner manifests an intelligent appreciation of two 
great assemblages in these two dozen words: ‘'‘It is a true saying 
that ‘misfortunes never come singly.’ Even before our Utah legis 
lature has disbanded, the extra session of the national congress be 


gins.’ 





THE NATIONAL BURRO CORRAL. 


Wearier, drearier, damfoolier wind-weaving than the recent tariff 
debate in Washington never filled the tired air with flatulent stupid- 
ity. It has been a mere threshing-over of the musty straw already 
threshed, with asses’ jawbones for flails, at every congressional 
pow-wow in the last twenty-five years. The old debates of 1885-6-7 
might have been reprinted in all their balderdash, and ignorance, 
and statistical falsity and humbuggery. Not a new argument, sen- 
timent, thought or idea has been advanced. Even the alleged 
jokes are as stale as last year’s nest eggs. If, in the whole demo- 
cratic party, there was enough of brains to fill a woodlouse’s hide, 
the asinine McMillins, Dockerys, Millses, Baileys and Champ 
Clarks would be choked off promptly and inexorably, and the 
Dingley-Grosvenor, Hanna-McKinley crowd given tull swing, and 
a hearty godspeed or devil-take you. The republicans have de- 
clared a high tariff will restore prosperty to the beggared country 
They swept the republic 
Clear the track for 


—restore it gloriously and immediately. 
Now, let them try it! 
them! Let them enact their tariff—the higher the happier. It 


on that declaration. 


will fail—and carry them to ruin with it. The statesmaniacs may 


tinker with tariffs, and rant and twaddle about this and that, and 
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the other remedy for the nation’s woes. There is but one panacea 
under God's heaven, and that is the restoration of the constitu- 
tional currency, with which and by which all the progress and the 
glory of the country were achieved! Better times can never come 
to the American people, till the gigantic iniquity, that wiped out 
half the money o! a hemisphere is overturned—and silver remone- 
tized! Give the quacks of the Yankee orient a chance to try their 
tariff cure-all! The sooner it is tested and found worthless, the 
sooner the only real remedy for national pauperization will be de- 
manded and applied! The -democrat, who delays the trial, isa 
fool or a knave, or—as is not unusual in the sham-statesmanship 


of this degenerate land—a combination of both! 


The Utahnian congratulates Professor Blewett Lee, of the North- 
western University law school, of Chicago, on his rapid rise in pro 
fessional fame. Few young men of twenty-six or twenty-eight 
years have ever had an opportunity to decline a Harvard professor- 
ship. Such a tribute to the ability of his son must be gratifying to 
General Stephen D. Lee, of Mississippi, himself one of the truest 
and ijoftiest types of southern manhood. 
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MINES AND MINING STOCKS FOR THE 
MONTH. 


Under date of March 31st, James A. Polleck, the mining stock- 
broker, reports the condition of the local mining stock market as 
follows: 

The month of March will not go down to history as one of 
advancing prices for local mining stocks, for at this date the entire 
list of silver stocks is off, in some instances very materially, while 
the gold stocks, with few exceptions, are also selling at lower figures 
than was the case last month, March never is a very flattering 
month in local mining stock circles, but this one has been unusually 
severe, probably somewhat on account of the depressed conditions 
existing in all of the stock markets of the country. Mining stocks 
on this market have reached that level, however, where they should 
be purchases for a hold and buyers who use their good business 
judgment can hardly make a serious mistake. Fears for the future 
of silver have had a tendency to depress securities of that nature 
and some of the gold stocks have gone off out of sympathy with 
There were exceptions, 
notably in the case of Mercur and Geyser-Marion. Daly West 
also held up well and Silver King was not sold down materially. 

In Ajax there was a continued downward course pursued until 


the downward course of the market. 


the 55 cent turning point was reached, when a reaction set in that 
may carry the stock back to its old figures The company will 
clear about $5,000 on ore sales for the month of March, after pay- 
ing all expenses, and the properties are looking exceptionally well. 
Anchor was without feature, although the bidding quotation 
strengthened somewhat. Bullion- Beck’s 
March dividend was but one half that of February, or 50 cents per 
share. The stock sold materially lower and closed with the tendency 
The mines are reported to be looking well and 


Alliance did nothing. 


still downward. 
good ore shipments are maintained, but it is hardly likely that as 
heavy a dividend as that paid in March will be paid in April. Buck- 
eye was about unchanged and did not do very heavy business. 

It only required a seventy-five share lot of Centennial-Eureka to 


heavily break down the market for that stock. The reaction has 





set in, however, and the security should speedily sell at much 
higher figures. On the usual date the March dividend was paid. 
No contract with the smelters has yet been made, but one will prob- 
ably be entered into before next week, when ore shipments will be 
increased. Daly sold down steadily after the payment of the divi- 
dend and closed at its lowest figures for years. There is nota 
great deal of the stock on the local market, but purchasing orders 
are not numerous either, and in consequence the stock does not 
show that life that it merits. At the properties of the company the 
ore showing is reported to be very gratifying and Daly should be a 
A slightly upward tendency was noticed in 
the stock at the close. Daly-West remained remarkably firm in 
the face of existing conditions and did not fluctuate much. The 
company is sinking its working shaft three hundred feet deeper 
and in consequence ore shipments from the properties are not be- 
Dalton was up and down several times and was not 
strong at the close. The leasers are still working at the mines. 
Dalton & Lark sold lower and was an offering at materially shaded 
figures at the close. The East Golden Gate company was forced to 
take in all delinquent stock at the assessment sale. Nothing is do- 
ing in the stock, there being no buyers in the field at any price. It 
is announced that dividends will commence on Geyser-Marion dur- 
The company is operating both of its 
The stock was quite a favorite 


buy at present prices. 


ing pressed. 


ing the month of April. 
mills and doing very well indeed. 
with investors and held firm during the entire month. The Geyser 
stock is selling at 11 cents below the consolidated. On account of 
the continued absence of dividends, Galena did not regain its lost 
strength, but on the other hand, sold lower. The properties are 
looking very well and it is expected, in view of the good shipments 
of ore coming in, that dividends will be resumed next month. 
Horn Silver did some business at last month’s figures. At the mines 
a splendid record is being made. It is not known yet whether or 
not the quarterly dividend due next month will be paid. The 
Little Pittsburg assessment was very generally paid and when op- 
erations are resumed at the properties the stock will gain much in 
strength. There was a continued demand for the stock at going 
prices, with the tendency upward. 

Mercur advanced steadily under heavy investment buying and it 
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It is esti- 
mated by conservative experts that recent developments have in- 
creased the ore reserves to not less than 500,000 tons of an average 
value of between $8 and $12 


is evident that the stock will see continued higher prices. 


per ton. The increase in the milling 
capacity is being rushed ahead and when it is completed increased 
dividends will surely follow. The regular dividend was paid on 
Mammoth fluctuated 


quite widely again and advanced prices seem unlikely until the new 


March 20 and that for April is also assured. 


hoisting plant gets into full operation and ore shipments are in- 
creased, The showing of ore in the properties is all that could be 
desired and the mill is now doing splendid work under the new 
On any further recessions the stock should be a 
Mercur Gold Dust is looking better all the time. A 
nice flow of water was struck during the month in the lower levels 
of the properties and the company now seemes 


ent amount of water with which to operate its projected mill. 


management. 
purchase. 


assured of a suffici- 
The 
new mill on the Northern Light is just getting down to work and 
within the next few weeks should be turning out regular shipments 
of cyanides. The delay in getting the plant into operation caused 


a slight weakness in the stock and prices were shaded. Ontario 
continues to pay its usual dividends and the ore showing in the lower 


levels is better than for many months, but despite these facts the 


stock sold materially lower and was not in as heavy demand as was 


the case in February, Conservative investors look with much favor 


upon the stock. Rover gained some new strength and closes with 
very light offerings ot the stock. 

Both of the Swanseas paid dividends this month and should make 
regular payments hereafter. 
while South Swansea just about held its own. 


ing well. The Silver King did not change materially. Its dividends 
come right along with regularity and in the usual amount. Sun- 
shine broke badly on a bear movement and may not regain much 
of its lost strength until the present milling capacity is increased to 
that point where the company can handle sufficient of its low grade 
ores to earn dividends. This change for the better may be ordered 
soon by the board of directors. At the mines of the company the 
showing is officially reported to be better than for many months, some 
nice bodies of free cyaniding ore having been developed. Sacramento 
passed its March dividend. Little is being done in the stock. Utah 
recorded a splendid ore strike and the mines are said to be in better 
shape than has been the case for two years past. Some very rich 
ore is coming in and dividends are expected to be resumed in April. 
It is probable that the payments may be increased. 
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The Swansea was somewhat stronger 


Both mines are look- 
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SALT LAKE STOCK AND MINING EXCHANGE. 
MARCH 3’, 1897. 


LISTED STOCK. 


STOCK. BID ASKED 
Anchor. ie eo a woke we Se. O04 ce oe a aoe S 
Ps 4.6 ke we He 4e kw ee thea 54 64 
NE A in Gk ee ee ea es : s .40 
Annie Pee eee EAS ee. ee ORAS 
a ee ee ee ee 6.50 8.40 
ae ee ee a .70 
Rn MMs «6 68 ea ek we Ge 60,00 
Ey.» Pea £2 0 2 tae PEO 4.10 4.50 
a Re ee ee ee ee : 7.40 7.95 
Dalton & Lark. oe ae a ee ee 10 a 
SS ee oe es ae a ee .03 
Eureka Hill . ; 
mame CoGumem Sele. sw tt ie 1 .02 
2 ee oe ee ee ee ee 11} on 
RENE os 5-0 Suharto .974 1.00 
Rs 48 w ae ee a t > 1.224 1.274 
Golden Gate . 
Gemini . 
Horn Silver . 
a eee ee er .10 
Mercur . 7.25 7.50 
Mammoth. 1.624 1.674 
Marion-Geyser .. ‘ee 1.35 1.40 
CR a hen he Gok 2d. le a ee eA 8.00 g. 20 
Old Jordan 
Overland 
eS ee oki bie ai igi sd aed. 6 on okt naa Se 1.50 
a ne ee ee oe 
a ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ae ee 234 324 
Utah. . 1.00 1.024 

UNLISTED STOCK. 

EE 6 kk SA Se ae eS ee .40 524 
Buckeye . ee Ce ee ee ee 8g 15 
OM Re lin ne ee ede ae a .16 .30 
Dalton oe ie ee me, Seo, Bee ee WA .02% .028 
Ns a KR tk oe a eG Rk 6 Se 1.65 2.10 
Gladstone . ee a oe eee ee .O1 or} 
Little Pittsburg p Nae Seigearae ot ek Ol UB Oe sa Oe .034 034 
i "—=g re ee cee Sem .20 
Omaha . POhe Meee a are ee -14 17 
Northern L ight . EE Fine I pe Ns Ps, OA -774 79 
ee Pla tee ee ee .02 .044 
South Swansea. . 1.60 1.85 
Swansea . . iti? a rae as ee te tae as 2.25 2,45 
Wasatch Onyx re AE octets tens ie ge Ba eae a .O7 


Totals for March— No. of shares sold 116,250, $20,423.37. 
The above figures represent the values and only a small per- 
centage of the stock sales among the brokers of Salt Lake. 


Did it ever occur to you, that serious defects in, or legal objec- 


occur, growing out of adverse possession 


debts, 


tions to titles frequently 


of title, life estate, defective wills, decedents’ void devises 


trusts, covenants, old roads or alley ways, easements, improper ex- 


ecution, acknowledgment or recording of conveyances, conflicting 


deeds, bankruptcy, insolvency, mechanics’ liens, sheriffs’ or tax 


sales, judgments of law, decrees in equity, omission of parties, 
riparian or ditch rights, unskilled conveyancing, vacation of maps, 
streets, alleys, etc. etc.? 

Our re cords are always up to date, and in preparing abstracts ot 
title the above questions are carefully noted. 


E. W. GeEnTER, Abstracter of Titles, 150 Main Street. 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION IN UTAH. 


By CHARLES TI. STEVENSON, Irrigation Engineer 


PAPER NO, II. 

It should be borne in mind that among the pioneers who thus 
started a system of agriculture, until then unknown to North Ameri- 
cans, there were none who had any practical experience therein and 
it can be well said that it was as much through the subsequent 
failures encountered as by favorable achievements that we owe our 
present systems of successful irrigation, and yet each year, even 
now, shows wherein better and better results may be attained and 
the past decade has been one of constant progress. 

It isa noteworthy fact that the irrigation methods of Utah differ 
in many respects from any of the other states and territories. The 
original settlement of our lands and the construction of our canals 
and ditches were practically simultaneous. Fostered and encouraged 
by the dominant church, the original settlers, all members of one 
faith, wisely adopted small holdings, though partially from necessity 
itis true. In the original apportionment of these holdings it is 
interesting to note how the pioneers in Salt Lake valley first allotted 


originally on each side of these streets the waters of irrigation and 
for household purposes, flowed in ditches from City Creek, and 
were led into the several lots by flumes or channel ways and there 
utilized. The system of keeping the gutters of the present paved 
streets flowing with water from the mountains is still maintained, 
though surface irrigation within city limits is fast becoming a mat- 
ter of the past, the use of water ‘‘piped in’’ under pressure having 
virtually superseded it in the cultivation of our gardens and preser- 
vation of our lawns and shade trees. 

It seems not a little anomalous that this same city wherein the 
rainfall will not suffice to raise crops, is today using (wasting?) more 
water per capita than any other city in America. The fact that 
three hundred gallons per day to the individual is furnished, or 
three times that of the city of New York with its great manu- 
facturies, seems incredible yet the same region whose soil the steel 
ploughshares of the pioneer could not penetrate until water was ap- 
plied, has today by the work of mana supply sufficient for a popula- 
tion ofthree hundred thousand people. And yet only ten years ago 
with a population of less than forty thousand, our city council, 
refused to the upper one-third of the 


season after season, 


A SCENE SOUTH OF SALT LAKE CITY. 





From Photograph by Savage. 


the lands, a method that was most just and whose results, then and 
ever since have proved beneficial. The necessity for close settlement in 
towns for mutual protection, for carrying on public worship and 
better co-operation in all affairs incident to the infant colony was a 
paramount requirement. It was therefore arranged in the first 
place that men at the head of a household should receive a city lot. 
The city was divided into blocks of ten acres, subdivided into eight 
lots of one and one quarter acres each. Unmarried men were not 
entitled to these. Outside ot the city the first contiguous lots were 
of five acres each; next come a series of ten acres, and later a 
series of twenty acre plats. 

Mechanics were expected to draw at least five acres and if their 
families were large enough they could draw ten acres. It was not 
a law but a regulation, adopted so that no man should monopolize 


land. Every man in the community could havea sufficient quantity 


to enable him to raise what he wanted, but could have no land for 


speculation. 

It may be well to here state that Salt Lake City, with its ten- 
acre blocks, was laid out with streets eight rods, or one hundred 
and thirty-two feet wide, running east and west—north and south— 


“QUITIN’ 


TIME.” By J. T. HaRwoop. 


city’s area any supply from the water system on the ground of in- 
sufficiency of the streams for the then existing population. Prob- 
ably it would be difficult to produce a better object lesson as to 
what engineering and advancing knowledge may bring about in the 
handling of water in an arid land. 

Coming back to early pioneer efforts we find that as only com- 
paratively small areas were at first watered it brought about a multi- 
plicity of small canals taken from the natural water courses at greatly 
increased cost for both construction and maintenance, while it oc- 
casioned the diversion from the streams of at least double the 


The Sadler Mercantile Company, timite. 





IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE LIQUOR DEALERS. 
CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 223 and 225 S. Main Street, 
P. O. Box 1015. Telephone 435, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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amount of water actually used for irrigating. It soon became evi- 


dent that the remedy at that time was to combine the efforts of the : BA U MG A R TEN 
many so that larger volumes of water could be taken out and & e ; x 
original cost, per acre watered, greatly lessened, while maintenance 

and loss of water would be largely reduced. 


e c . ° ° . . <= © Dae* ae 
This system of co-operation is not ‘‘co-operative farming’’ but an re ~~ Key ee 
association mainly of labor, for the construction of artificial water- ka Sl 9) Ta 
e ways or aqueducts whereby farming may be made possible and Py Np > @) * Ris Aly NS 

profitable and may appropriately be termed Co-operative Irriga- (“_ Ng NN es Op ND 
tion, and until quite recently it has been the governing principle of i bug i (©) ~~“ eee 
Utah colonization that labor should constitute the basis of stock or ">... $e. . 2 

om ownership in every canal and in all the original settlements this a wht bi >>| 


rule has been strictly enforced. 
This Utah system has recently been so well described by Joel 
Shoemaker that I cannot do better than quote from him: 


MAIN STREET. 


‘In the beginning of the work of conquering the deserts by the 
powers of irrigation, people were forced to huddle together in stone 
forts, erected as protection against Indian depredations. The prin- 
ciples of mutual interests were fostered by reason of existing condi- 
tions, and humanity in its best form was fully developed, in train- 
ing the colonists to protect one another and lend a helping hand 
whenever necessary. Town plats were laid out round these com- 
mon enclosures, and lots were drawn by numbers. When the In- 
dians had been driven away, the colonists proceeded to construct 
dwelling houses upon the lots obtained through the common divis- 
ion. Entries were made upon tracts of land adjoining these town- 
sites, and, by one of the methods of obtaining title to government 
land, each colonist secured one quarter section or more of the till- 
able area. The native meadow land, if such was within range, was 
divided in proportion to the actual settlers desiring the benefits of 
pasture or hay. The range of public domain became the property 
of the entire colony, and was used for horses, cattle and sheep, as 
agreed by a majority of those interested. 

‘‘The townsites were located on some living mountain streams, 


having a sufficient flow of water to supply the demands for irriga- S 

tion in the fields and for culinary purposes in the settlements. By 

common consent, the city or town authorities have assumed the 

powers of controlling and distributing the water, both in the cor- t 


porate limits and in the fields. This method, though not always : , 
strictly legal, has proven the most economical and satistactory plan Time Table in Effect March Ist 1397, 
for general distribution of water of any yet suggested. When no , 
council has existed, the entire people constituted a committee or 
directory, and employed a watermaster on an annual sal: ry, or 
with the understanding that the distributor should be paid by lev y- 
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Leave Salt Lake City via Union Pacific 7:40 a. m. 


ing an assessment on a ratio of acreage under cultivation. The rive Fairfield 9:25 

watermaster thus appointed, has usually been paid in the ye Arrive I airfield 9:25 a. m. 

grown by the farmers benefitted by the distribution. In some sec Leave Fairfield via Salt Lake & Mercur 9:30 a. m. 
tions, the cost has not exceeded fifteen cents per acre for one year. Arrive Mercur 10:30 a. 


The annual assessments for keeping canals in repair have been paid 
as in the first or building expense, by making labor the chief 
means of payment.’’ 


Leave Mereur 3:05 p. m 

Arrive Fairfield 4:25 p. m. 
Leave Fairfield 4:38 p. m 
With a record for 1896 of $15,897, 266 of gold, silver, copper and Arrive Salt Lake 6:30 p. m 


lead,—or $63.58 for every man, woman and child of her popula- . 
= ) pol J. G. Jacoss, General Manager. 


tion, in but four of her products,—Utah may safely challenge the 
F ; . S. Hani, Agent, Mercur, 


United States to vie with her 1n all that goes to constitute a home- 
made prosperity. 


Home-Seekers’ excursions from Chicago and intermediate 
points to Utah, on the first and third Tuesdays of each 





month from January to [lay, 1897, inclusive. For further 
information address W. E. Hubbard, Utah Immigration SHORT LINE TO 4 GENERAL OFFICE: 


wake . - ~ 202 Whittingham Building. 
Bureau, 204 and 205 Progress Building, Salt Lake City. PARK CITY. . . Whittingham Bullding 
Daily Trains as follows: 
Agents For The Utahnian. No.2 leaves Salt Lake.........0--se0+. .... .8.00 a.m. 
: 4 7 7 ) « "lyvec da wile Vit¢xy ().* 
Wanted, throughout Utah and the Intermountain and Eastern os 2 coe io pon Cee e eres rans seer eres cers l a a.m 
States. Special rates, write for particulars, NJ. 2 Leaves ark WWY ee weer neee on 82 eee gaa U p.m. 
UTAHNIAN PUBLISHING Co.., No. 1 arrives Galt Lake ..6.ccsccvesvessvows ».. 6.15 p.m. 
204 and 205 Progress Building Depot, Main and Eighth South streets, 
~ Salt Lake City, Utah. J. MCGREGOR, —}._ Receivers. E.E. SHAFER, 


CLARENCE CarY, 5} Gen’! Freight and Pass. Agent. 
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HOW A UTAHNIAN ARTICLE TRAVELS. 


Under the peculiarly appropriate heading of ‘‘An Editor Who 
Hates and Avoides the Use of the Superlative,’’ a recent issue of 
Hon. Thomp Burton's staunch and outspoken journalistic cham- 
pion of free silver, a free country and free men, The Buckeye Rec- 
ord, of Youngstown, Ohio, contains this article: 


Away back when the sixty’s had just passed two years of their 
second lustrum, as fellow-contributors to an old-school democratic 
metropolitan journal, the present editor of The Buckeye Record 
and the present editor of The Utahnian, of Salt Lake City, became 
acquainted. They formed a friendship which has been mutually 
warm and loyal ever since. During the period named The Utah- 
nian editor has been two or three times a very wealthy man; but, 
having no goldbugger instincts, he always managed to ‘“‘let go of 
it,’ and from a millionaire investor he has often been reduced (or 
elevated) to just common everyday newspaper drudgery again. No 
newspaper writer in the United States has been so widely quoted, 
and pirated from, as this same Utahnian editor, who in name is 
P. Donan. Editor Donan served in the confederate army, rising 
from a Missouri private to a lieutenant-colonel. It is one of the 
sweet possibilities that Colonel Donan and the editor hereof have 
frequently discussed over ice water at The Astor in New York, ap- 
ollinaris at The Girard in Philadelphia, lemonade at Chamberlain’s 
Washington, and melted snow water at the Windsor in Denver; in 
fact it is a reasonable probability, that we fired the shots which so 
picturesquely mark the colonel’s body corporate. Certain it is, as 
comparison of reminiscences demonstrates, we faced each other as 
armed foes on more than one battlefield of the war of 1861-65. All 
this, however, is not what we started out to say. Our intention 
was merely to remark upon the modest and conservative style of 
Colonel Donan, no matter what the subject he is treating. The 
‘‘Remarks From The Utahnian’’ are in evidence to a degree in ex- 
changes everywhere; but, really, it is in expatiating upon the cli- 
mate, soil and other natural advantages of what the colonel desig- 
nates—‘‘Utah! A Mountain-Walled Treasury of the Gods,’’ that 
he approaches that very fault he reprobates. For instance, in his 
issue of December 5, he thus condoles with other states and—we 
hate to say it!—puffs, yes, puffs Utah: 

‘‘THE GOD BLESSED HOLY LAND. 


‘Chis has been a year of horrors to the dwellers in many hapless regions of the coun- 
Tornadoes and cyclones have ravaged Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia 
Mississippi, Michigan, Illinois and lowa Fearful storms and tidal waves have spread 
wreck and death and desolation along the Atlantic coast. Awful blizzards and arctic 
cold have strewn the trigid deserts of Minnesota and the Dakotas with countless frozen 
corpses of men, women and children. Floods have swept Oregon and Washington, and 
people are even now roosting in trees along the Columbia and on the shores of Puget 
Sound; while in Wisconsin, they are fleeing in terror to the hills to escape the torrents 
that threaten ruin to all the Chippewa valley 

“Why will anybody, with intelligence enough to tell himself from a donkey or a gold- 
bugger ‘editor, stay in such terror-ridden realms, when all the great east-and-west rail- 
ways of the cuntinent sell excursion tickets to this blessed Utahnian Holy Land, where 
every prospect pleases, and where sin, poverty, hardship and disaster are unknown? 
Here is the garden-spot of the hemisphere; aland of gold and golden grain, of fruit- 
trees and vineyards, under the feet a carpet of flowers bespangled with jewels, and the 
bluest of heavens bending above, and resting its arch on the walls of the mountains, It 
is the world’s true Wonderland, where nostorms or tempests ever blow, and where all 
the breezes are trained to sing psalm-tunes in pianissimo style, with aolian-harp accom- 
paniments. The wildest Utahnian blizzards are used by gentle mothers to lull their 
babes to sleep. The sun shines ever with a mellow splendor, that calls to mind the far 
famed ‘Happy Valley of Rasselas,’ and th:re is just frost enough in the winters to turn 
No summer drouths or winter floods spread devastation over the 
fields and hopes of the gladsome husbandmen. No army-worms or grasshoppers sweep 
these fertile plains and valleys with nibbling desolation. No hailstorms rattle their de- 
stroying musketry upon the grains and fruits and plate-glass window panes of this 
elysium—except, now and then, just enough to furnish busiaess encouragement to some 
ambitious young home hail-insurance company. 

“Bananas bloom in November, and young oranges are dug the day before Christmas, 
Raisins, striped-stick candy, tin horses and gunjun-rubber dolls ripen always just in 
time for Santa Claus’ peddler-wagon, with his reindeer team, and ‘‘his little round 
stomach that shakes when he laughs, like a bowlful of jelly." Pineapples and figs grow 
spontaneously on sage-brush and Canada thistle-bushes everywhere, while the cotton- 
woods and dogfennei-trees yield brook trout, nectarines and persimmons, of large size and 
flavor, a canalboat load to the acre. Spring roses blossom on the plain, gentle Annie, 
for New Year posies, and potatoes grow as big as beer-kegs at the roots of every tuft of 
paririe grass. A whole Utah family often sits on one end of a potato, while the other 
end is roasting in the fireplace ten feet or soaway, Cabbage heads, of full presidential 
and senatorial size, give forth the fragrance of the jessamine and honeysuckle to hum 
ming birds as large as c anvasback ducks, clad in all the prismatic glories of a torchlight 
procession of aurora-borealises, 

*‘Utahnians hatch their own wild geese and swans, of such dimensions that tenderfeet 
from the effete, goldbuggy east are liable to mistake them for winged hippopotami, on 
lakes of never freezing rosewate and'cologne, They wall up for wells the holes from which 
they pull, with steam derricks and eighteen-hundred-horse-power Corliss engines, their 
radishes and beets; and make cowsheds and circus-tents of their turnip mnds. When 
they want a new union depot for their constantly extending railroads, they simply cut 
doors and windows, and lay side-tracks and switches in one of their ordinary field pump- 
kins or watermelons, They ship their cornstalks for saw-logs and telegraph poles, and 
cut their wheat-straw into stove wood, wagon-spokes and hoe-handies . 


try 


the elm trees golden, 


‘Blizzards, tempests tornadoes and rascality scented political breezes come to this 
modern Eden of the mountains, only as dimly ‘understood wailings from distant reigions, 
and peoples who do not know enough to find their way to the sole remaining quarter- 
section of paradise in all the western world. Here, no wave of trouble ever rolls across 
the peaceful breast, crime and kn ivery and scandil are unknown, and the prosperous 
people, who can kick out precious nuggets with their toes anywhere, or raise infallibly 
from sixty to eighty bushels of wheat, and trom one hundred to eight hundred bushels 
of potatoes, to the acre of land thit costs them nothing but a little water, can calmly 
smile at Satan's rage, and face a frowning, because jess fortunate, world : 

‘Here is the Land of the Blest, indeed.’ 


A bill ‘‘To preserve the purity of national legislation,’ has been 
It is a bill to work a miracle—to pre- 
Such a measure from 


introduced in the senate. 
serve what does not, and never did, exist. 
such a source,—originating ina body composed of Matt Quays, 
Steve Elkinses, Roaches and Hansbroughs,—is a wildly ludicrous 
preposterosity. To expect anything from it, would be to look for 
orange-blossoms on dogfennel-bushes, and candied figs and choco- 
late carmels on Dakota-desert thistles or Oklahoma cactus trees;— 
it would be to seek distilled water at the leak hole of a sewer ora 
cesspool, and cleansing and sweetness in the drippings of a scavenger- 
cart or a garbage-scow, No good thing can come out of the sen- 
atorial Nazareth. 


From its first issue, The Utahnian has urged western and south- 
ern people to withdraw all patronage and countenance from the 
vile rot-filth-and-falsehood-disseminators, that style themselves 
‘‘great newspapers’’ in New York. It has maintained that no de- 
cent, self-respecting family should ever permit so foul a sheet as 
The New York World—the organ of Gotham bagnios, hoodlums 
and criminals—to cross its threshold. The suggestions, which 
were hooted and derided a few months ago, are now beginning to 
take effect, and a general crusade seems likely to be instituted 
against these infamous libels on journalism. The sooner they are 


all driven from circulation, the better for the country. 


The bankrupt people of the United States are paying 178,717 
federal-government officials, big, little and welter-weight,—exclu- 
sive of army and navy gilt-lacers,-—$99,589,827 a year. Half of 
the offices, the officials and the salaries should be wiped out at 


once and forever. Down with the leeches and pap-suckers. 
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Ut / ? 
A TOWN THAT WANTS NOTHING. 


According to that admirable little paper, The Header, Payson is 
It has everything it 
It recalls, in 


a town to be envied, a Utopian municipality. 
could ask or wish. It lacks, needs, wants nothing. 
its wantlessness, the small boy in the old-fashioned trundle-bed, 
whose sniffling and whining and grunting awoke his father in the 
dead still hours of the night. ‘‘What do you want, Johnnie, my son?”’ 
gently inquired the fond parent. ‘‘Nothing,’’ answered Johnnie, 
but the sniffling and whimpering went on mingled with an occasional 
sob. ‘‘john! what do you want?’' demanded his father, with more 
emphasis. 
crease of sniffling, whining and groaning. 
roated the now exasperated daddy, ‘‘what do you want? Tell me 
quick, or I'll come there and wear a shingle out on you!’ ‘‘Noth- 
ing,’’ was the whimpering, sniffling response, ‘‘nothing—only a 
drink of water, and a piece of pie, and two hard-boiled eggs, and a 
gingercake, and a dose of vermifuge!”’ 
The Header says of Payson: 


‘‘Nothing,’’ was the reply again, followed by an in- 
‘You young whelp,”’ 


“This city needs more work, good times, less loating, better 
roads, better fences, better sidewalks, a large pavilion, a wave of 
prosperity, home-cured bacon enough to eat, factories that will 
give employment to the idle, home-raised beans enough to supply 
the demand, increased production and a better market for it, more 
unity and a better feeling among our business men, to eat Payson 
fresh and dried apples instead of New York or other foreign fruits, 
to cultivate a better and kindlier feeling toward Tintic and endeavor 
to have it reciprocated.’’ 


Blessed Payson! Her needs would be ample to supply all the 
cities, towns, hamlets, mining-camps and sheep-ranches in Utah— 
and leave something over for the country at large. May the favor- 
ing gods send her all she thinks she wants—and soon:—and may 
the level-headed Header head-men garner their full share of the 


boom crop of benefactions. 


During the past twelve months, the alleged ‘‘great newspapers’’ 
of the country have published a hundred thousand columns of the 
horrors and atrocities inflicted upon an American correspondent 
named Scovel, in Spanish dungeons in Cuba. The world 
has been filled with the monstrous stories of barbarities to which he 
was subjected. Scovel has just landed in New York, the picture of 
robust health, and declares he was treated, throughout his so-called 
captivity, with ‘‘the greatest kindness and consideration.’’ All the 
other Cuban stories of the hireling liars of the Sugar Trust, with 
which the eyes and ears and stomachs of creation have been sick- 
ened, are just as true as these Scovel lies—and no truer. 


whole 


The Ephraim Enterprise accurately diagnoses the fourth-of- 
March jubilation when it says: ‘‘The republicans rejoice because 
McKinley is in, and the democrats rejoice because Cleveland is 
out. Speaking ot the execrated ex-defiler of the White House, 
it tersely and truthfully declares: ‘‘He is despised by every true 
democrat, and his name will go down in history as a fit companion 
for Benedict Arnold.’’ But The Utahnian is to think 
Editor Murray underestimates Arnold, or vastly overestimates 


” 


inclined 
Cleveland. 


In its farewell to the recent polluter of the presidency, G. Cleve- 
land, of Buzzard’s Bay, The Mount Pleasant Pyramid says: ‘‘He 
has used the stubborn will of his nature, and the brute force of his 
The 
whole tone of his administration has been undemocratic, unrepub- 
And it might have added, 


position, to compel the success of his own personal wishes. 


lican, unpopulistic and un-American.’’ 
un-everything-else that is not disgraceful, disastrous and damnable, 


The Utahnian. 


FOR DR. FAUST’S ATTENTION. 


The appended brief communication is respecttully referred to The 
Only Dr. Faust for consideration and immediate reply. It is to be 
hoped that Mrs. Grover, who thus afar off shows her interest in the 
great and good Dr. Faust and his forthcoming volume of wild west- 
ern adventure and transcontinental heroism, is in no way a kin to 


the Grover of national loathing. Here is her note: 


39 Heard Street, Chelsea, Massachusetts, March 11, 1897. 
Colonel Patrick Donan, The Utahnian—Dear Sir: Will you 
please inform me where and how I can procure a copy of Dr. Faust’s 
History of the Overland Express, which was mentioned in your 
paper some time ago? What is the price of it, and how should the 
answer at your early convenience, and 


money be sent? Please 
Mrs. H. M. GROVER. 


greatly oblige, 


Mrs. Theresa Diehl, the beloved wife of Editor C. P. Diehl, of 
The Eureka Democrat, passed over The Great Divide, Saturday 
night, March 6. In such an hour, all earthly“sympathy is vain, 
and tenderest words that ever fell from human pen or tongue seem 
idlest mockery. But The Utahnian cannot refrain from assuring the 
grief-stricken husband, that, in his bitter bereavement, he has the 
deep and hearttelt sympathies of the entire press brotherhood of 
Utah. 


solers—and they sometimes seem slow. 


For such a sorrow as his, God and Time are the only con- 
May their gentle soothing 


come speedily to him. 


Montana’s greatest newspaper, The Butte Daily Miner of March 
11, is kind enough to say: ‘‘The art work on the Utahnian, which 
is edited by the brilliant and accomplished Donan, is each month 
improved, and the publicatton is a credit to the beautiful city and 
promising state in which it is issued. Salt Lake business men and 


citizens generally do well to support so spicy a magazine.’’ 
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POINTS EAST. 


THE ONLY LINE 


Runnine Through Chair Cars and Through 
Sleepers. time, insuring 
connections with all Eastern lines at Colorado 
Springs, Denver and Pueblo. 


Trains always on 


TWO TRAINS DAILY. 


BROWN, 


SALT LAK 


Gen’! Agent, 


CITY. 


W. F. BAILEY, G. P. A., O. A 


DENVER, 


4 Pho {ndustrial oporter 


War 4 
YAAK 


iy 


= 


ben Do you want live Mining News and reliable information 
on every Mining Camp in the West Phen The 
Industrial Reporter. very issue Illustrated. 


subscribe for 


GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE, 


| JENVE R. CoLo. 


$1.00 per Year. % 


re —-? 


Ik YOU WANT THE 
IN THE CITY, 


The Utall Steam Laundry, 


45 S. WEST TEMPLE STREET. 


BEST LAUNDRY WORK 
PATRONIZE 


Telephone 419. 


THE UTAHNIAN is Printed by 


THE DESERET NEWS. 


Get Estimates on all kinds of Book and 
Job Printing before ordering. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 


‘ 


Urahnian. 


p Fy ve Af 


PD on ee, ZG wp 
SA " V7 udr1€dd College, 
Fr 6 West Second South Sheil ° 


@ If . 
Citallished tn /d PF . Wirt fet Crviculat. 


The Cullen. 
we, Rates, 

t $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. 

ae Mes 


EWING, Proprietor. 


—_ 


pws 
rhe Walker. 
ee European Plan. 
~ Rooms with Steam Heat. 50c to $1.50. 
$10.00 to $30 00 per Month. 


GEO. E. JOHNSTON, Prop. 


R. H. Officer & Co. 


>, 


ee 
ASSAYERS. 


169 South West Temple. Salt Lake City. 


J. Ww. Currie 

aye ee 
ASSAYER. 

159 South Main Street. 


The Gem Bakerw 


Wr 
fi 
a LuNcH ROOM OF 
: LAKE. 


AND FAVoORITI 
SALT 
rhe only place in the city for hot cakes and fine lunches. 
C. E. GARRICK, Prop. 45 West Second South Street- 
Security Abstract Company, 
. 
aie 


Deseret National Bank Building. 


ABSTRACT OF TITLES. 


Salt Lake City. 





